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Is Conscience an Emotion? Three Lectures on Recent Ethical Theories. By 
Hastings Rashdall. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914. — pp. xi, 200. 

This book is of considerable philosophical importance because in it the dis- 
tinguished author of The Theory of Good and Evil, certainly at least one of 
the most important works on ethical theory of our generation, has made a 
critical estimate of the recent psychological and anthropological interpreta- 
tions of moral evolution. Dr. Rashdall has chosen for particular notice 
Professor Edward Westermarck's Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
and Dr. William McDougall's Introduction to Social Psychology. The former 
of these works he thinks is valuable "as a piece of pure anthropology," but 
it really adds "little to the arguments used before him by such writers as 
Hume in favor of the emotional theory" of the origin and nature of moral 
judgments. Dr. McDougall is credited with presenting "a far stronger case 
for the emotional view" in his theory of the instincts and emotions, and with 
offering the most plausible account of moral evolution from this standpoint 
that has yet been given. 

It is to be regretted that the occasion which Dr. Rashdall has chosen to 
take notice of these important writers (a series of semi-popular lectures) 
prevents so full and technical a discussion as we might wish. An introductory 
lecture had to be devoted to a popular exposition of what is meant by emo- 
tional ethics, in order to introduce his auditors into the issues at stake, and 
the concluding lecture is largely devoted to a demonstration of the instability 
of a purely emotional view of ethics by an expose of one of the worst examples 
of it — the rather reckless ethical remarks of William James in "The Will to 
Believe." The preliminary lecture and the criticism of James are obviously 
intended to be purely pedagogical, prompted by the occasion and circum- 
stances. The last cannot be intended to be a serious criticism of the ethics 
of pragmatism for which the much more important ethical works of Dewey, 
to say the least, would have to be taken into account. So we may properly 
confine our attention to the criticism of McDougall and Westermarck. 

The points in Dr. Rashdall's ethics that bring him into opposition to these 
writers seem principally to be these. For Dr. Rashdall, moral judgments are 
objective; i. e., they are not of emotional origin — everything emotional is 
subjective — but are due to the intellectual side of our nature; most of us feel 
at the bottom of our minds a strong and ineradicable conviction that moral 
judgments are as much intellectual and universal assertions about the nature of 
Reality as 2 + 2 = 4, or 'this is a good inference and that is a bad one.' 
There are certain self-evident moral judgments that everyone must believe 
if he is intelligent enough to comprehend them: e. g., "the greater good ought 
always to be preferred to the less," and "one man's good is of equal intrinsic 
importance with the like good of any other" (pp. 41, f.; cf. pp. 75, f.). There 
are simple and unanalyzable categories of thought in ethics, comparable to 
substance, causation, space, time, .etc. That children and savages are not 
aware of them, but think in confused, emotional terms, does not indicate 
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that our own moral judgments are of subjective and emotional origin, any 
more than a school boy's failure to do his sums correctly, or a savage's con- 
fused notions of causation render correct mathematical and scientific reasoning 
subjective. From the intellectual and hence objective and universal char- 
acter of our moral judgments follow the postulates in regard to the moral 
order of the universe, God, and immortality, which Canon Rashdall maintains 
in somewhat Kantian fashion, and which he believes would be invalid if 
moral judgments were emotional or instinctive in their origin and nature. 

Strongly intellectualistic as is Canon Rashdall's position, and severely as 
he arraigns the theory of the emotional origin of moral judgments, it is inter- 
esting to note that he does make some concessions. "The explanation why 
certain particular kinds of conduct first came to be approved or disapproved 
really is to be found in emotions of a kind which in a simpler and more primi- 
tive form are shared by the lower animals" (p. 63). Most of the savage's 
actual morality and of his intellectual beliefs about morality can be explained 
upon the emotional view (p. 70). As opposed to Mr. G. E. Moore (with 
whom, however, he is largely in sympathy), he insists that the moral judgment 
is "very closely allied with the emotional side of our nature " (p. 146), and that 
"emotion of one kind or another — I do not say necessarily but normally — 
accompanies the giving of moral judgments in actual concrete cases" (pp. 

147, f.). 

In defence of Dr. McDougall and Professor Westermarck, it should be 
observed that neither of them really questions the presence of a rational ele- 
ment in moral judgments. Dr. Rashdall himself quotes to this effect various 
statements of Professor Westermarck, which are really not so inconsistent with 
the anti-rationalism of his first chapter as at first seems to be the case. Dr. 
McDougall's interpretation of the sentiments and of the rise of the moral self, to 
which Dr. Rashdall merely refers, but which he does not discuss, likewise disclose 
the action of reason. These writers are not primarily interested in the logical 
and metaphysical sides of ethics, and accordingly do not lay much stress on 
the rational side of morality; but it is not true that they either deny or ignore 
it. It would be easy to supplement their accounts with a description of how 
rational moral conduct arises in consequence of a coordination or mediation 
of instincts and impulses effected through their own interaction, a rendering 
explicit of the logic immanent within them. Professor Dewey's sections on 
the mediation of impulse (The Study of Ethics: A Syllabus, chap. Ill) are 
worthy of study in this connection. 

The real difference between these writers and Dr. Rashdall is not that they 
deny the presence of reason in moral judgments and that he affirms it, but 
that he affirms the presence of a very peculiar kind of reason, quite like that 
of the faculty psychologists. To be sure, Dr. Rashdall has elsewhere denied 
that he is under the influence of the faculty psychology, and says that when 
he uses the word 'faculty' he merely means a 'capacity' (Sbvaius) (Theory 
of Good and Evil, Vol. I, p. 142, n.). But the very Aristotelianism of this 
apology raises a suspicion which further reading of Dr. Rashdall confirms. 
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He constantly speaks of Reason in the manner of the century of Butler and 
Kant. For him, Reason is a purely cognitive faculty, external to the emo- 
tional side of our nature, that like a deus ex machina regulates and harmonizes 
impulses and emotions. 

Writers on the metaphysics of ethics, as Dr. Rashdall tells us (pp. 61, ff.), 
can no longer afford to ignore anthropological and psychological accounts of 
moral origins. Would it not be best to accept these accounts at their face 
value, and see if they do not point in the direction of a sufficiently objective 
ethics, rather than oppose to them what really amounts to an eighteenth- 
century rationalism? Furthermore, may it not be possible to develop a 
satisfactory metaphysics of ethics and philosophy of religion by arguing 
that the logic immanent within the instincts and emotions comes to fuller 
self-consciousness in reflective morality? Would this not better coincide with 
modern conceptions of God than Dr. Rashdall's old-fashioned view of Reason, 
and be equally objective? And if our moral judgments be regarded as due 
to a higher development and synthesis of instincts and emotions, are they not 
a fuller and hence truer expression of Reality and of God? Mr. Bosanquet's 
highly suggestive conception of teleology as immanent within and arising 
from a mechanical world (The Principle of Individuality and Value, chaps. 
III-V) seems capable of application to this field of evolutionary morality. 

William K. Wright. 
Cornell University. 

A Historical Introduction to Ethics. By Thomas Verner Moore, Instructor 

in Psychology in the Catholic University of America. American Book 

Company, New York, 1915. — pp, viii, 164. 

This book, as is expressly pointed out in the preface, is neither a history 
of ethics nor a text book on ethics as such. While it deals with the historic 
types of ethical theory, it deals with them by classes, paying no attention to 
strictly chronological order, and making no attempt at a completeness which 
would only confuse the reader for whom an Introduction is specially prepared. 
It is not a text book on ethics, partly because its method is that of a presenta- 
tion and criticism of historical systems, and because it attempts to deal only 
with the central problems of ethics. In a space equal to about two thirds of 
that of Sidgwick's well-known History of Ethics the majority of classical sys- 
tems, ancient and modern, are passed in review, classified under the rubrics: 
the Ethics of Conditionate Morality, and the Ethics of Absolute Morality. 
The presentation is followed by a criticism intended to exhibit the system of 
St. Thomas Aquinas as the culmination and complete truth of all that other 
moralists have seen and reported. 

The most notable characteristic of the author's work is the desire which 
it exhibits to be fair to all parties, according to the principles of the master, 
of whom the author writes: "St. Thomas left behind him many works. In 
none of them is a harsh word against an adversary to be found." Unfor- 
tunately this zeal for fairness has led the author into what appears to the 



